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the Salish. Their habitat is restricted to two narrow fiords on the 
central portion of the coast of British Columbia. Through long-con- 
tinued contact with tribes of other stocks around them they differ 
from the Southern Salish in both physical appearance and in cus- 
toms and beliefs. 

Dr. Boas refers briefly to the papers hitherto published relating to 
the Bella Coola, and then presents a general description of the mythol- 
ogy of the tribe. " All the collections which have been made here- 
tofore do not bring out clearly the principal characteristic of the 
mythology of the Bella Coola. The tribes of the North Pacific coast 
consider the sun as the most important deity, but at the same time 
they believe in a great many beings of supernatural power. For this 
reason their mythology is very unsystematic. The Bella Coola, on 
the other hand, have developed a peculiar mythology, in which a 
number of supernatural beings have been coordinated." They be- 
lieve that there are five worlds, of which this earth is the middle one ; 
above are two heavens, and beneath are two underworlds. The 
supreme deity is a woman, who lives in the upper heaven and inter- 
feres but little with the affairs of men. In the center of the lower 
heaven stands a house, in which reside the Sun and all the other 
deities. Our earth is an island floating in the ocean. 

" The underworld is inhabited by the ghosts, who are at liberty to 
return to heaven, whence they may be sent down again to our earth. 
The ghosts who die a second death sink to the lowest world, from 
which there is no return." Following the description of the deities 
and their abodes is an account of the village communities and their 
traditions ; miscellaneous traditions ; and, in conclusion, a sketch is 
offered of the probable lines of development of the mythology of the 
Bella Coola. The tribe is endogamous and divided into village com- 
munities. Six plates accompany the text, depicting the masks used 
to represent the mythical personages. This memoir must prove 
to be of value to the general student of ethnology as well as to the 
specialist. Frank Russell. 

Anthropological Notes. — fidouard de Sainville has published a 
brief account of his journey to the mouth of the Mackenzie River, 
and of his explorations about the Delta, in the Bulletin of the Societe 
de Geographie de Paris, T. xix, pp. 290-307. The article is accom- 
panied by a map which locates the harbor discovered by the Count, 
and which corrects errors in the coast line as now represented on our 
charts. As de Sainville became intimately acquainted with the natives 
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during his four years' residence among them, it is to be hoped that 
he will furnish a more complete account of them than appears in the 
few pages of this paper. Reports from the missionaries stationed 
at the trading posts maintained near the head of the Mackenzie 
Delta, show that the germs of disease are frequently brought into the 
region in the bales of merchandise, particularly in those of second- 
hand clothing intended for the Indians. Count de Sainville observed 
that an epidemic influenza prevailed for two or three weeks after the 
annual arrival of the steamer with the "outfit" for the post. In 
order to be certain that this epidemic was due to imported germs 
and not to sudden changes of temperature that prevail during the 
month of July when the steamer arrives, he took a sealed zinc case 
in the month of September, 1891, to a camp about fifteen miles south 
of the post. A father, mother, and four children were in the camp 
in perfect health ; to these the clothing contained in the case was 
given. The next morning the mother and two of the children were 
sneezing, and that evening the symptoms of the mother were more 
serious. ' The prompt use of camphor restored them to health within 
a couple of days. 

In the American Anthropologist for January, 1899, Miss Alice C. 
Fletcher gives an account of the ritual used when changing a man's 
name among the Pawnees. " Why an Indian changes his name after 
any important achievement, and why he never uses the personal name 
when addressing another, has not yet been fully explained ; therefore, 
any first-hand information relating to this subject will undoubtedly 
be welcome to students of anthropology." The ritual was obtained 
from an aged Pawnee priest whose confidence had been gained by 
Miss Fletcher and her assistants. Three facts were learned :' First, 
a man was permitted to take a name only after the performance of 
an act indicative of great ability or strength of character, such as 
prowess, generosity, prudence, courage, or the like; second, the 
name had to be assumed openly, before the people to whom the 
act it commemorated was known ; third, it was necessary that it 
should be announced by a priest in connection with such a ritual as 
that described. The ritual is given in sixteen lines of the original 
Pawnee, followed by a literal translation and a free rendering in 
rhythmic form. jr. r. 



